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LUCY STONE’S DAY. 

The suggestion made by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
in its plan of work, to celebrate the birth 
day of Lucy Stone, bas met with a warm 
response from the friends of equal rights 
for women, not only throughout this 
country but also in Europe. It is possi- 
ble that its observance may become per- 
manent, in memory of the life and work 
_ of a woman who devoted herself with ab- 
solute self-abnegation to the removal of 
the unjust disabilities imposed by tradi- 
tion and prejudice upon one half of the 
human race. For when the young girl, 
early in the twenties, became keenly alive 
to the wrongs inflicted on women, it was 
through her sympathy with her over 
worked mother that the iron entered her 
soul. Her early determivation to secure 
an education was not so much from a de- 
sire for self-advancement as from a re- 
solve to break the mental shackles which 
kept women in ignorance and subjection. 
Her chief incentive in learning Greek and 
Hebrew was to ascertain for herself the 
true meaning of the Scripture texts which 
were quoted as divine commands to wom- 
en to be in subjection to men. Her de- 
sire to secure changes in customs and leg- 
islation sprang from a passion for justice 
and a profound sympathy with the op- 
pressed. From first to last, her whole 
career was one persistent effort to ‘‘make 
the world better.”’ 

This singular unselfishness, this ab- 
sence of all ambition for leadership, this 
identification of her thoughts and feelings 
with her public work, were characteristic 
of her. She was absolutely free from any 
trace of self-seeking or egotism. Her 
beautiful voice was only the material ex- 
pression of a sweet and beautiful soul, of 
a simplicity and sincerity which never for 
a moment said or did anything for effect. 
When, on her death-bed, she gave direc- 
tions for her funeral, she did not plan for 
any public se.vices, or for the presence of 
any but a few intimate friends. How lit- 
tle did she anticipate that a mere an- 
nouncement in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
ten years after her decease, would gather 
nearly four hundred friends and neighbors 
to the secluded farm-house in Worcester 
County where she was born and where the 
earlier half of her life was spent! She 
would have been surprised at the interest 
felt in seeing the room where she was 


born and the parlor where she was mar. 
ried. The scenes of early aspiration and 
heroic endeavor—the little upper room 
which she used as her study, bearing still 
upon its doors the hooks with which she 
guarded herself against intrusion, the 
beautiful amphitheatre of rocky pastures 
and smiling meadows and mossy hillsides 
and leafy woodlands which surrounded 
her early years, culminating in the breezy 
hilltop with its wideand varied panorama 
of towns and lakes, and valleys and moun- 
tains, all seemed to harmonize with her 
noble and beautiful personality. 

Alas, 

The cedars wave on Lebanon 
But Judah's statelier maids are gone. 

Among those who met to do honor to 
her memory were some who came from 
distant localities—from Boston and Berk- 
shire, from other New England States, 
from the Middle West, from Iowa and 
Minnesota, and Kansas and New Mexico 
and California. Col. Higginson, who cele 
brated the marriage, though absent in 
New Hampshire was present by letter. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith and other early co-workers, 
with scores of younger helpers who had 
known her from their girlhood, playmates 
of her childhood, and neighbors who re- 
called her young and aspiring woman. 
hood, all met to do her bonor., It was a 
striking scene—these 400—brought to- 
gether by common memories and a com- 
mon faith in the principle of woman’s 
equality, while her husband and daughter 
and nieces and other relatives testified to 
her domestic virtues and loyal family af- 
fection. 

We print this week at considerable 
length a report of this unique occasion, 
because it commemorates the life and 
work of one who so well represented a 
glorious band of pioneer suffragists, who 
by their character and services will rank 
in history as worthy successors of the 
women and men of the Mayflower, of the 
Revolution, and of the Anti-Slavery con- 
flict. Itis well for coming generations to 
emulate their toils and sacrifices and carry 
their cause to victory.—Henry B. Black. 
well in Woman’s Journal, Aug. 22, 1908. 


COLORADO WOMEN. 

The first Charter Convention of Denver, 
Col., has just been held, for the purpose 
of drawing up a charter for that city. 
The convention sat for sixty days, and ad- 
journed on the firstof thismonth. Of its 
21 members, three were women—Ellis 
Meredith, Mrs. Helen Belford and Mrs, 
Julia V. Welles. Of the women entrust- 
ed with a share of these important re- 
sponsibilities, a member of the conven: 
tion says in a private letter: 

‘‘Whenever the women have been called 
upon to preside, they have acquitted 
themselves as well as the most proficient 


of the men, and better than the general- 
ity. As fac as possible, they have insist- 
ed on the appointment of women on all 
boards; they have stood for protective 
measures for women and children; they — 
have supported all measures tending to 
political reform, and they have been un- 
tiring in their efforts to become acquaint- 
ed with the best municipal thought. 
One of them, Ellis Meredith, was a mem- 
ber of the most important committee of 
the convention (that on Revision), and. 
took a very active part in the committee’s 
work.’’ Mrs. Belford was a member of 
the Committee on Public Utilities (includ- 
ing acquisition and management) and the 
Committee on Schedule; Mrs. Welles of 
the Committee on Public Service (includ- 
ing merit system, salaries, nominations, 
elections, appointments and removala), 
and the Committee on Rules, Order of 
Business, etc., and all three women were 
on the Committee on Charities, Correc- 
tion and Education, constituting a major- 
ity of its five members. 


In a recent lecture at the University of 
Chicago on ‘‘The Training of a Citizen,” 
Professor Charles Zeublin expressed the 
belief that women are the best officers in 
the business of cleaning cities. ‘‘Munici- 
pal housekeeping,” he said, “is not a mis- 
nomer. The task of cleaning the city and 
keeping it clean ought to be turned over 
to the housewives, instead of being mis- 
managed by ‘business men.’”’ 


President Roosevelt has commuted the 
sentence of Lucy Smith, a white woman 
convicted in the western district of Vir- 
ginia last May of retailing moonshine 
whiskey without a license, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of $100 and to serve six 
months in prison. The United States at- 
turney recommended commutation of the 
sentence on the ground that the woman 
was the mother of five children, ignorant 
of the offence she had committed; that 
the children were dependent upon her 
and were in a destitute condition. 


Rev. Mary A. Safford, who spoke at 
the West Brookfield meeting, is pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
and State Secretary of the lowa Unitarian 
Association. She travels much, organiz- 
ing and stimulating churches. She has 
been spending the summer in Boston and 
vicinity. At the Emerson Schoo! lectures 
she was an interested listener, and she 
sometimes participated in the discussions. 
Miss Alice White, another speaker at 
West Brookfield, is a teacher in the 
school of that place and is prominent in 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. Miss Mary White has been teaching 
for several years in Colorado. Miss Cura 
Adams, of Warren, a bright, progressive 
girl, graduated from Wellesley College last 


June, and expects to make teaching her 
profession. 


he 
| 
| 
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THEY TRIED HARVARD. 


In her address at West Brookfield Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore related the following 
incident: 


I went with five of my friends, as we 
graduated from one of the academies, to 
see old President Quincy to see if we 
could not be admitted to Harvard College. 
We bad been studying with our cousins 
and brothers, and the tutor who taught 
them consented to teach us and told us 
we should pass the best examination, bet- 
ter than they would. So we weut to see 
President Quincy and we gotarebuff. Oh, 
the hard taik that he madeto us! ‘You 
don’t want college education. What cou!'d 
you do with it? What you want is to 
know howto cook, how to cook a beef- 
steak, make good bread, do up shirts. 
You are going to marry these men that 
graduate from Harvard College. You 
ought to be able to take care of them, 
make them happy.’’ I, the youngest of 
the six, ventured to speak out, although I 
had promised not to talk, for I was very 
impetuous in those days. I ventured t» 
- say, ‘‘We have learned all that and can do 
it now.’’ Hesaid, ‘‘Well, if anybody has 
giveu you the idea that you can be admit- 
ted to Harvard, they have done you a 
great wrong, for this is a man’s college 
and the education is entirely prepared for 
men.”’ 
disgrace with my young friends. They 
had said, ‘‘If you go to talking in your ter- 
rible way you will upset overy thi 
Well, I promised I wouldn’t and Tad 
broken my promise. I felt a little 
ashamed about that, and theterrible hard 
way in which President Quincy came 
down on us, broke me down. I was only 
sixteen. Said he, ‘‘Why, child, don’t 
cry, don’t cry.’’ Said I, “I wish I could 
be God one minute.’’ Said he, **What 
would you do?” “I would annihilate 
every woman born, from Eve down to the 
last girl baby born a second ago, and you 
should have the world, Gud and you to- 
gether.’’ He retreated behind his specta- 
cles and looked at me with a look that 
made me feel he was very glad he did not 
have such an impetuous person to deal 
with. 

Well, we came away and went up to old 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, to the graves 
where were buried my brothers aud sis. 
ters, my grandparents, uncles, aunts, 
cousins. We stood there talking the mat- 
ter over, and finally decided tu make a 
promise to one another that we would 
never forget that day, and we would keep 
at the work of trying to get better educa- 
tion for women unti} it was accomplished. 
The oldest of the six girls wrote the vow, 
we all joined hands, and as she repeated 
it from her manuscript we recited it after 
her, all of us, in a very dramatic and sen- 
sational way, looking up and piedging to 
God and to each other that that day should 
be a new starting point for us and we 
would try to get college education for 
women. 


---— 


THE EVIL OF CHILD LABOR. 


One of the most pressing humanitarian 
reforms of the present day, that of pre- 
venting the employment of children under 
fourteen in factories, workshops or mines, 
is thus referred to by Dr. A. F. Weber, of 
New York State Department of Labor: 


‘‘No other class of restrictive legislation 
appeals to so large a proportion of the 
people as the statutory prohibitun of the 
employment of children. In fact, child- 
labor laws have almost invariably consti- 
tuted the starting-point of factory and 
labor legislation, in consequence of the 
strong feeling of hostility to child 


By speaking I brought myself in. 


labor that prevails among all classes of 
the community, excepting a few selfish 
parenis and some very, short-sighted « m- 
ployers, whose only chance of successful 
competition lies in a policy of ‘cheap 
labor,’ whether it be slave labor, coolie 
labor, immigrant labor, or child labor. 
The general prevalence of the evil of child 
labor in the new factory towns of the 
South and in the anthracite coal mines of 
Pennsylvania has become a matter of gen. 
eral notoriety, and has led to a more or 
less searching examination of conditions 
all through the industrial and commercial 
States of America, which will soon bear 
fruit in improved child-labor laws.”’ 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR ON WOMEN’S EDVU- 
CATION. 


The World’s Work for August is an 
“education number,’’ the various phases 
of this most important question being dis- 
cussed by special authorities. 

The special subject of the education of 
women is considered by President J. M. 
Taylor of Vassar, first of the great col- 
leges established for women exclusively. 
Dr. Taylor says in his opening paragraph: 

‘*The most significant thing in connec- 
tion with the education of women is the 
prodigious growth of the movement. No 
figures that could be given can tell the 
story. The advance is remarkable, not 
merely as compared with a generation 
ago, when the higher education was a 
comparatively new question. Even within 
five years the increase of women students 
in America has been so great as to sug- 
gest to the open eyed nothing less than a 
glacial movement in society. Women con- 
stitute nearly 30 per cent. of all our col- 
lege students, speaking now only of the 
really important colleges of the country; 
and women graduates of these institu- 
tious in the United States, both coéduca- 
tional and woman’s colleges, number 
about 20,000. One has only to think of 
the prodigious influence of this element in 
American life.to see how significant it is,’’ 

President Taylor does not go at iength 


into a discussion of separate education 


and coéducation, but he says: ‘‘There can 
be no doubt that women are purposing in 
an increasing degree to obtain all the ed- 
ucation within their reach. When it is 
remembered that more than half the pu- 
pils in our secondary schools, and a still 
larger proportion of the graduates are 
girls, the mighty importance of the move- 
ment to American life is at once appar- 
ent.’’ In regard to the continually recur- 
ring assertion that the college woman 
should have some special training for the 
separate sphere in life which she is likely 
to fill, he thinks this situation is met by 
the elective system, and that ‘‘the ques 
tion is no more significant in connection 
with the training of our girls than of our 
boys.”’ 
There could be no better authority on 
the health of college women than one who 
for many years has been at the head of an 
institution containing nearly a thousand, 
and President Taylor states as the result 
of the most thorough statistics kept by 
his own and the other women’s colleges: 
‘It bas been abundantly shown over and 
over again by the most careful investiga. 


tion that the health of college women im- 
proves during the four years of the col- 
lege course. . . . It would be difficult to 
find sevéral bundred young women of 
the same general social conditions in more 
generally good health and spirits than 
those who have just closed the current 
academic year in our women’s colleges. 
Only three of the 153 graduates of Vassar 
in 1903 assert that they have not improved 
in general health since entering col- 
lege.”’ 

President Taylor is equally confideut 
that the higher education has no deter- 
rent effect on marriage or child bearing. 
Over half the graduates of the first ten 
years of Vassar are married, he says, and 
the proportion of children to each mar- 
riage is more than from two to three, the 
average shown in families of similar social 
condition throughout America. Of the 
368 graduates from 1867 to 1877, there are 
201 married, and 133 of these have borne 
404 children, 223 sons and 181 daughters. 
The next ten years show 369 graduates, 
180 married, 105 mothers of 267 children, 
149 sons, 118 daughters. The preponder- 
ance of boys offers a problem for the so- 
ciologists. 

The conclusion of this experienced edu- 
cator is commended to the alarmists: 
‘‘There is nothing in the college training 
of American women to contribute to ab- 
normal results. A healthy mind and a 
healthy body and absolutely healthy and 
natural sentiments toward life are the 
general product. Those who have seen 
most of the work are foremost in their 
belief in it.... No work in America 
promises more for its future than the 
thorough education of its girls.’’—Ida 
Husted Harper in N. Y. Sun. 


LUCY STONE AT OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


The following is from the paper read by 
Miss Cora Adams at West Brooktield: 


At Oberlin, Lucy paid her way by teach- 
ing in the preparatory department, and by 
doing housework in the Ladies’ Boarding 
Hall at three cents an hour. Most of the 
students were poor, and the college fur- 
nished them board at a doliar a week. 
But she could not afford even this smail 
sum, and during most of ber course cooked 
her food in her own room, boarding her- 
self at a cost of less than fifty cents a 
week. She had only one new dress dur- 
ing her college course, a cheap print, and 
did not go home once during the four 
years; but sbe thoroughly enjoyed her 
college life and found time for good 
works. 

At the end of her course in 1847, she 
was appointed to write an essay to be 
read at commencement, but was notified 
that one of the professors would read it 
for her, as it was not proper for a woman 
to read her own essayin public. Rather 
than not read it herseli, she declined to 

ite it. Nearly forty years after, when 
Oberlin celebrated its semi centennial, she 
was invited to be one of the speakers. 


The first year’s experience of the opera- 
tion of the Arbitration Act in New South 
Wales, Australia, is deemed satisfactory 
by the Attorney-General for that colony. 
In the first year sixteen industrial dis- 
}utes were dealt with by the Court. The 
parties to the disputes comprised 250 em- 


| pl yers and over 13,000 employees, 
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* LUCY STONE’S WORK. 


In his address at West Brookfield, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell said in part: 


When Lucy Stone began to speak for 
woman's rights,—and I think she made 
the most effective addresses ever given on 
that subject,—she gave three lectures. 
The first was on the Social and Industrial 
Disabilities of Women; the _ second, 
which she usually delivered the following 
night, was on the Legal and Political Dis- 
abilities of Women; and the third on the 
Religious Disabilities of Women. In 
those three lectures she covered the 
whole ground of the equal rights move- 
ment more completely than it has ever 
been done before or since. 

Women then, far more than now, found 
it difficult to earn a living. It was almost 
impossible for them to find anything to 
do. Public sentiment, which is as strong 
as law, forbade it; and the industrial 
freedom which has since come to them 
has come largely from the influence of 
the women and men who have worked to 
give women equal rights. To-day a woman 
can earn about half as much asa man for 
work equally well done. That is a great 
disability, but it is a great deal better to 
earn half as much than not to earn any- 
thing. 

When Lucy Stone taught school for a 
dollar a week, she was a better teacher 
than the men who were getting five or six 
times that amount. In a neighboring 
town there was a school where an unruly 
set of boys had pitched the former teacher 
headlong into a snowdrift, and he did not 
dare go back. Another man was em- 
ployed, but he found it impossible to 
stay. Then the school directors invited 
Lucy to take that school. She accepted 
without hesitation. The pupils did not 
throw her into a snowdrift. She had not 
taught there a week before the very boys 
that had thrown the male teacher into a 
snowdrift were her warmest friends and 
supporters, and she had a perfectly har- 
monious school. So you see women in a 
womanly way, can govern as effectively 
asmen. 

I can hardly describe the difficulties 
with which a woman then contended. 
Lucy Stone was excommunicated from 
the Congregational Church of West Brook- 
field, and so was Deacon Henshaw, for no 
other reason than that they invited Abby 
Kelley to come here and plead the cause 
of the slave. It was regarded as such a 
breach of propriety for a woman to speak 
in public that they turned that noble man 
aod woman out of the church, and for 
years their names were excluded from its 
books. It was so in every department of 
life—industrial, educational, religious. 
That a woman could be a minister was re- 
garded as impossible. When Lucy, at 
Oberlin, announced to her friend and 
classmate, Antoinette Brown, the mother 
of my niece Grace, who is here to-day, 
that she was going totry to get women 
the right to vote, Antoinette said, ‘I am 
going to try to become an ordained min- 
ister.’? Lucy laughed, and said, ‘‘I think 
I can get women tke right to vote, but you 
will never be able to get women the right 
to be ministers.’””’ But women have been 
ordained ministers for thirty years, though 
they have not voted yet in Massachusetts. 
This is because it requires only a few lib- 
eral-minded ministers to ordain a woman. 
She does not have to go to the Legislature 
for permission to hold a prayer-meeting 
or to teach; if she did, she might not have 
obtained the right to do it yet. But be- 
cause she can do it, she does do it, and 
does it well, as you know. So in regard 
to everything else. Things that are to- 
day customary, that are matters of course, 
would have been regarded then as an out- 
rage for a woman to do. A married wo- 
man could not makea will. Married wom- 
en could not be the guardians of their own 


children, or of any otherchildren. Wom- | 


en were subordinate to men to a degree 
that nobody nowadays can realize. The 
old doctrines supposed to belong to St. 
Paul, as translated—mistranslated—were 
regarded as putting a woman in a position 
of entire inferiority. We have outgrown 
allthat. The great work of preparation 
for the suffrage of women has been accom- 
plished. To-day there is no objection for- 
merly used against woman suffrage which 
has not been answered by experience. 
They said the home would be destroyed, 
and the best homes I have ever known 
have been the homes of woman suffragists. 

My friends, I want to say that after 
nearly forty years of married life—during 
which I cannot recall a word or an action 
on the part of Lucy Stone that was not 
just what it ought to have been; a life of 
ideal happiness, a life to which I look 
back, as some people look forward two 
Heaven, as a paradise which has passed 
away—I want to say that every word of 
our marriage protest I stand by to-day. I 
believe that when men and women recog- 
nize the equality of the marriage relation, 
divorces will be few, and happiness in 
marriage will become the rule, aud never 
until then. 

The last words Lucy breathed to her 
daughter were, ‘‘Make the world better.’’ 
If you want to make the world better, my 
friends, work for the enfranchisement of 
women, work for a government where 
every man and woman of intelligence, 
capable of making a rational choice, will 
have a voice in shaping the institutions 
under which we live, and in making the 
world better. 


MISS GRIFFIN’S BIRTHDAY IN ALABAMA. 


The sixtieth birthday of M‘ss-.Frances 
Griftin, president of the Alabama Woman 
Suffrage Association, was celebrated re 
cently at her home in Montgomery. The 
occasion was a garden party, with tho 
lawn and veranda beautifully decked with 
iare blossoms, Japanese lanterns hung 
through the shrubbery, and rugs, ham- 
mocks, lounges, easy chairs scattered here 
and there 

The ‘‘Honey Bees,’’ a society of which 
Miss Griftin is an honored member, gave 
the pa:ty. One of their number, Miss 
Olin, paid a warm tribute to Miss Griffin, 
saying in part: 


‘‘Eminent by her magnetic personality, 
exquisite wit, commanding talents, aod 
genial nature, she is heralded by smiles 
and welcome as the sun whenever it pleas- 
es to shine and which pleases everybody 
with it and with themselves. Helpful 
through the intellect and through the 
affections the stupid become intelligent 
in her rare exhilaration. Her conversa- 
tion is a ‘series of intoxications.’ In 
radiant effllorence on this glad anniversary 
we learn from her the art of living so that 
the years bring symmetry and fragrance 
and beauty; and like the century plant, 
gathering in force as it grows, culminating 
into perfect flower—a joy to earth until it 
reaches into the radiant hues of Heaven.”’ 


Miss Griffin’s response was a poem of 
exquisite pathos, in which she pays the 
most beautiful tributes to her sainted 
mother and the ‘‘unimpeachable chivalry” 
of her father. 

The Huntsville Democrat says: ‘ Miss 
Griffin is one of Alabama’s celebrities, and 
to be honored and sung throughout the 
South for her work in behalf of women.”’ 


THE PENALTY FUR RAPE. 


The recent speech of J. Temple Graves 
at Chautauqua, in justification of lynch- 
ing for rape, has called down general rep- 
robation. But there was one suggestion 
made by Mr. Graves which is worthy of 
serious consideration—a suggestion which 
has been brought forward before, at dif- 
ferent times, by several physicians and by 
many women, and is likely to be urged 
with increasing frequency. Mr. Graves 
said he believed that the most effective 
deterrent from crimes cf violence against 
women would be to make castration the 
legal penalty for rape. 

The president of one of the Southern 
Suffrage Associations, a woman of much 
intelligence, said a few years ago that she 
did not believe in lynching, even for rape. 
She frankly admitted that she should be- 
lieve in it, if she thought it lessened the 
crime, but in her opinion it did not; and 
in this she was clearly right, as it seems 
to be admitted on all hands that the 
crime is growing. Her remedy was dif- 
ferent. She said, in substance: ‘In al- 
most every case, the man who is guilty of 
a felonious assault upon a woman has 
shown himself a dangerous character long 
before, and has been guilty of repeated 
attempts at assault before the one for 
which he finally suffers death. Upon the 
first attempt at a crime of this kind, he 
ought to be made incapable of repeating 
the offence.’ 

This is not offered-as a remedy for 
lynching, since statistics show that two- 
thirds of the lynchings in the United 
States are not for rape, but upon accusa- 
tion of other offences. But it is the logi- 
cal penalty for crimes of violence against 
women by men of whatever race or na- 
tionality; and some day—when women 
have a voice in makiog the laws—it is 
likely to be applied. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Miss GrRacE LATHROP COLLIN, whose 
‘‘Patnam Place’’ has been designated by 
Mr. Howells as ‘fan instant classic,’’ is a 
singularly youthful woman to have at- 
tained to such dignity of success with her 
first book. Miss Collin leads an active 
literary life, and has a distinct disinclina- 
tion for the ordinary routine of social ob- 
ligations. 


Miss S. LUELLA MINER, educator and 
missionary, who has been spending her 
vacation in this country, is returning to 
North China. Her future work is to be in 
connection with the Bridgman School. 
Much of her time the coming year will be 
employed in the re-preparation of the 
Chinese text-book of geology, the manu- 
script for which was destroyed in the 
burning of the Tungchou buildings by the 
Boxers. 


MissEs ELLEN and Lucy GORIN re- 
moved from Kentucky to Port Arthur, 
Tex., November, 1899, where they opened 
the Terminal Hotel, near the Southern 
Railway Depot. They went to Port Ar- 
thur for the benefit of the climate and sea 
breeze, which they have found most sat- 
isfactory. They have been very success- 
ful in business, having a popular hotel 
that has yielded a profit sufficient to pro- 
vide a beautiful cottage home, paid for. 
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LUCY STONE’S DAY AT WEST BROOKFIELD. 

A beautiful realization of a happy 
thought was the celebration of Lucy 
Stone’s Day at her birthplace near West 
Brookfield, Mass., now the home of Rev. 
L. L. and Phebe Stone Beeman. The 
large, white farmhouse on the hillside 
was in festal array. The piazza, where 
the exercises were held, was garlanded 
with ferns and foliage, the pillars en- 
twined with white and yellow and banked 
with ferns and golden-rod. On one side 
of the steps stood an easel, on which rest- 
ed a large portrait of Mrs. Stone, while on 
the other side was a framed motto,— 
‘‘Make the World Better,’’—all entwined 
most artistically with ferns and golden- 
rod gathered from the fields near by. 

Arrangements had been made on the 
lawn for seating from 150 to 200 guests, 
the utmost expected, but people came by 
teams and trolley from near-by towns and 
from Springfield, Worcester, and boston, 
until four hundred were present. All 
were welcomed and provided for so hos- 
pitably that summer tourists from far- 
away Western homes felt as if they were 
members of a family gatbering. The 
hostess, Mrs. Beeman, was ably seconded 
by her husband, her daughter, and three 
sons, who were, here, there, and every- 
where, greeting the guests and arranging 
for their comfort. 

As president of the Warren Political 
Equality Club, Mrs. Beeman presided 
over the meeting. Gracious and digni- 
fied, simple and direct in speech, her wo- 
manly presence recalled to many that of 
Lucy Stone, whose niece she is by heri- 
tage of spirit as well as of blood. 

The opening address was by Mrs. Bee- 
man on **The Childhood of Lucy Stone.”’ 
She said in part: 

Eighty-five years ago to-day there was 
born in the west roum in this house a lit- 
tle girl, and when her mother was told it 
was a little girl she said, ‘‘I am so sorry, 
for women have such a bard time in this 
world.’’ But the mother little knew that 
that little girl who came to her home 
would be the instrument in God’s hands 
for doing so much to improve the condi- 
tion of womanhood in our land. She lit- 
tle dreamed that that little girl would 
exercise the influence she did exercise 
through all the days of her useful life. 

I have wondered sometimes that, living 
here on this isolated farm, she should 
have had the independent thought that 
came to her, the new line of thought that 
women should be equal in their opportu 
nities with men. But her mother had 
come from North Brookfield, where they 
had lived in earlier years, because she had 
dared assert she would not bring up her 
boys ina neighborhood she thought was 
not a desirable one to live in. So I have 
wondered whether the assertion’ her 
mother made at that time led her to think 
and wonder whetber her independent ac- 
tion was right, and perbaps made her 
daugiter a little more independent in her 
action and thought than some of the rest 
of the children. ras 

Her girlhood was spent here among 
these hills, and she joined her brothers in 
their games and pleasures and was just as 
active as they were. In the races they 
used to have from where the old barn 
stood down to the fvot of the hill, she 
used many times to surpass her brothers. 
She was very fleet of foot, and was always 
as much interested in the boys’ games 
as they were. 

She lived here occupied with all the 


activities that come to girls on a farm, 
but always very sympathetic with her 
mother. She used to help make the but- 
ter and cheese, and milk the cows, and to 
do a great many things that were hard 
for her, but-it was because she loved her 
mother so. One of the first things that 
came to her as the reason why there 
should be better advantages for women 
was because the women of the neighbor- 
hood worked very hard, and the men of 
the neighborhood hid the money to 
spend. She did not think it was fair that 
her mother and Mrs. Gleason and Mrs. 
White should work just as many hours as 
the men did, while, instead of having a 
chance to decide how the money should 
be spent, the men spent the money and 
the women did the work. That was one 
of her first thoughts about benefiting the 
condition of women. 


ODP 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Princess Victoria Louise, Emperor Wil- 
liam’s youngest daughter, is taking a 
course of cooking under the direction of 
the chef of the imperial kitchen. The 
princess has a small kitchen of her own, 
aud has already mastered the art of bread- 
making. 

Miss Dorothy Mempes, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mortimer Mempes, the well-known 
artist, combines cleverness with an energy 
that is surprising, for though still in her 
teens, she has already written five books 
and has a sixth in preparation, says the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. They are all 
charmingly illustrated by her father, who 
is collaborating with her on a book deal- 
ing with India. Father and daughter were 
notable visitors to the Delhi durbar. In 
addition to literature, Miss Dorothy de- 
lights in enameling and designing rings, 
clasps and necklaces, which she carries 
out in every detail herself. She is in ap- 
pearance the very antithesis of what is 
called strong-minded, being very pretty. 
From birth her surroundings have been 
artistic, and she has travelled all over the 
world. She and her father are great com- 
rades, their tastes being uncommonly 
similar. 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 

The Boston Pilot has unearthed an in- 
teresting editorial upon the race question 
written thirteen years ago by John Boyle 
O’ Reilly, but never printed. Mr. O'Reilly 
was aman of generous instincts, but he 
did not favor equal rights for women. His 
article in the main is fair and high-mind- 
ed, but the little warp betrays itself when 
he says: ‘‘The keys of the problem are 
education, temperance, and frugality in 
the cvlored men, and purity in the colored 
women of the South.’’ There is not the 
slightest recognition here of the need for 
purity on the part of the men of the 
South, either white or black. Yettwo of 
the difficult factors in the problem are the 
assaults upon white women by colored 
men, and the seduction of colored women 
by white meno. Itis true of the social 
evil in general that it can never be cured 
until men are willing to furnish their 
share of virtue; and this is doubly true 
where the men belong to the stronger, 
more educated, and more highly devel- 
oped race. It is hardly fair to expect the 
poor colored women to furnish all the 


virtue for themselves and for the white 
men, too. When will men of all races 
and nationalities awaken to their respon- 
sibility for doing their share to maintain 
the purity of social life, instead of throw- 
ing the whole burden of it upon the 
women? The best men are already awake 
to it. We must work to persuade the 
others to open their eyes. 


N. Y. STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Hornellsville, Oct. 20-23. 


LUCY STONE LIVBS. 


And now Lucy Stone has finished her 
work, we say; she has gone. I am going 
to speak about Lucy Stone to day. 

Has she gone? Is she doing nothing? 
Is her work completed? Must you count 
her out? Has she been wiped out? No, 
not by any manner of means. She is the 
Woman's Journal, The first thing you 
read when you take that paper up, on the 
first page, is, ‘‘Founded by Lucy Stone.’’ 
Her heart was set on it. She got the 
money. It was made a sort of codépera- 
tive journal in the begiuning. She got 
the thousands of dollars that went into 
the founding of it; and those.who gave 
the money, when asked what they would 
advise, left it with her. This paper has 
been published every week since 1870. It 
has gone to millions of people. The arti- 
cles in it have been copied again and 
again. It has never railed back at any- 
body that has said aught against it. It 
has never given blow for blow, nor insult 
for insult, but in the true Christ-like 
spirit it has gone on steadily to show 
what was the right way to do, how a per- 
son’s argument or prejudice could be an- 
swered. 

Well, now, the Woman's Journal has 
carried its beautiful influence. People 
have told me, hundreds of times, ‘‘I take 
more comfort in reading that paper than I 
do in any other that comes to me. I be- 
gin at the first article and go through to 
the end.’’ Throvgh this paper Lucy Stone 
lives to-day, preaching woman suffrage, 
justice to women, abolition of war, the 
modifying of prisons—this is Lucy Stone 
walking the earth to day.—Mrs. Liver- 
more at West Brookfield. 


The National Consumers’ League is 
sending out an eight-page pamphlet en- 
titled ‘*The Standard Child Labor Law,”’’ 
calling attention to the necessary points 
that must govern employers. The pam- 
phlet recommends the law of Massachu- 
setts not only as the best yet attained, 
but as so good, so well tried by experi- 
ence, and so reasonable, as to serve for 
some time as a model upon which all other 
States may well frame their statutes. 


The Milwaukee Free Press makes a 
point in this paragraph: ‘‘When the mob 
broke loose in Evansvilleand Danville and 
threatened the extinction of the colored 
citizen, hundreds of those of the sable hue 
got up and hustled to a place of safety. 
And where did they go? Come further 
North, up into Northern Indiana from 
Evafisville, and up about Chicago and into 
Wisconsin from Danville? No, they did 
not. They hit the trail for the other side 
of the Ohio River, showing one of two 
things: Either that they do not know 
where they are safe, or that they do. Any- 
how they didn’t come North.”’ 
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